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GOOD WORDS.—L. 


The conception of God the Father in His infinite 
tenderness and nearness to his children is perhaps best 
attained by studying carefully the statement, ‘‘ ye are 
the temple of the living God,” and looking for God 
whither this declaration points. It is no mys- 
terious awesome thing for which we are to look within, 
but the natural principle of guidance given to all men. 


—JANE P. RUSHMORE. 





MATINS. 


These things I do engage to do: 
Hourly to keep my doing true 
To what my conscience knows; 


To send my soul upon its round 
Of this day’s duty with no sound 
Of plaining of my woes; 


To live more worthy of their love 
Whom I do love all else above— 
And fight my rightful foes. 


God give me guidance in my ways 
To do the things I should; 
God give me length and strength of days 
To do the things I would. 
—John Finley. 








REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


As a Society we are turning our attention to the 
’ advancement of our principles, we are giving much 
time and deep thought to teaching our young people 
to know the Sacred Scriptures, and to understand our 
testimonies. We are forming classes among our adult 
members for the better understanding of the work of 
George Fox and of the religion of his day, against the 
abuses in which he so boldly testified. 

May I here utter one word of warning, lest we in 
our eagerness allow our very study to become akin to 
the things against which George Fox and Luther and 
John Knox and Jesus and John the Baptist and 
Isaiah and all the prophets, ancient and modern, have 
raised their earnest cry ? 

Religion is the relation of the human soul to God. 
It is not a service composed of singing, prayers, ser- 
mons, sacrificial offerings, or even silent waiting. 
Any or all of these things may promote true religion, 
but none of them is religion, nor is religion depend- 
ent on any of them. If my understanding of God 
is of one who is afar off, mighty and terrible, unable 
to appreciate my human desires and frailties, one 
from whom I, in my littleness can hide and escape no- 
tice, I will live according to this conception. I will 


dread God, and I will follow my own pleasure as far 
as I can and still escape his displeasure. If I believe 
the anger of this God can be appeased by sacrifice, 
his sense of justice satisfied and his vengeance avert- 
ed, I will offer sacrifice and rejoice in this way of es- 
cape, and more than that, I will, presuming on the 
possibility of again escaping in the same way, live 
again as is most pleasurable to me, and then again 
offer sacrifice for what may have offended this mighty 
God. 

But, on the other hand, if I realize, as Isaiah did, 
“that holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God Almighty,” 
I will say in my heart, as Isaiah said, “ To what pur- 
pose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me? 
saith the Lord. Bring no more vain oblations: in- 
cense is an abomination unto me; the new moons and 
sabbaths and calling of assemblies, I cannot away 
with; it is iniquity, even the solemn meeting.” 

But, some one asks, what would you have. Would 
you do away with every religious form, even our own 
solemn meeting? Do you think we are wrong in 
studying the Scriptures and our Friends’ testimonies ? 

If we study these as something outside and apart 
from our life, as something to be revered and used as 
a fetish, we are aiding to destroy religion, to destroy 
true life, to dishonor God. But if we study in order 
that we may ourselves live our lives more nearly as 
life should be lived, if we turn to the grand lives that 
have gone before, not to worship them, but to find 
from them the underlying principles by which they 
solved their life problems, so that we may, not do 
as they did, but use the same principles to solve 
our life problems, then is our study not in vain, but 
will ever lead us on from height to height, even to 
the kingdom of God. 


Jesus gave to his generation a conception of God 
as the Father, as the loving Father. The keynote of 
his message was that the sons of man can become the 
sons of God, that man can resist temptation, that 
God’s laws can be perfectly obeyed, that God’s king- 
dom is near. His teaching all through bears this 
grand message of possibility. Study it earnestly, 
study it over and over, and hope will rise, until life 
seems one glad song. But soon after Jesus’ death 
his followers lost his conception of God; they used 
Jesus’ words as a charm, not a “ way of life ”—that is, 
a way for us to guide our lives. Time and again there 
have been revivals, when some soul, coming to know 
God, has pointed out anew the true way. 

We, in the twentieth century, look back with ap- 
plause at Luther, who dared to stand up in his day 
and proclaim that the selling of pardon for sins could 
not bring cleansing from sin. And yet we shut our 
eyes to a similar condition of affairs, perhaps because 
it is so close to us that we cannot see it. We have for 
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generations called ourselves a Christian nation; some 
of us have even prided ourselves on the superiority 
of being a Protestant Christian nation. And yet we 
are fully conscious that we have sins many and loath- 
some, and we blame them on the personal depravity 
of individuals. We do not for a moment dare to place 
the fault on our conception of Christian religion. 
We teach that our acknowledged Master said, “ Love 
your enemies,” and then our leaders and preachers 
say, “ That means forgive your friends when they 
hurt your feelings, forgive those of your own party, 
of your own nation, and not even those if they really 
differ from you sufficiently to interfere with your 
welfare or even convenience.” But our Master said, 
“Forgive your enemies.” And enemies means ene- 
mies. He said, “ If ye love them that love you, what 
reward have ye? Do not even the publicans the 
same?” 

Our Master said to pray, “ Forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive those who trespass against us,” 
and we, for nearly two thousand years, have said that 
he meant to say, “ Help us to forgive as thou dost 
forgive”’; and then we have taught that God only 
forgives when justice is satisfied, which now has been 
done once for all. But our Master said, “ Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us,” and if we dare to allow ourselves to look 
into our own hearts we know that we forgive, not be- 
cause of satisfied justice, but freely from love, asking 
no sacrifice, asking naught, unless that the trespass 
be not repeated, often not even that. And yet, in 
spite of our Master teaching us thus to pray, we teach 
that we may hope for forgiveness through a satisfac- 
tion completed long years ago. And if we dare to 
allow ourselves to consider, we know that this teach- 
ing is precisely similar in the effect it produces on 
men to the teaching against which Luther raised his 
voice. 

Again I hear some one ask, “ What would you 
have? Do you teach that man should depend on his 
own goodness for acceptance with God?” 

No, I claim that our Master taught that God’s for- 
giveness for past sins is as free as our own, and pro- 
ceeds from the great love of the Father-heart, and 
that man is saved from sin and so will need no for- 
giveness, if he lives guided by the Spirit of God, if 
he believes himself a son of God, bound to follow the 
laws of God. He will then not live for his own 
pleasure; he will never trespass on his neighbor for 
his personal gain. And he will receive strength for 
this life by close fellowship with a holy, loving 
Father. He will not need to enter a church in which 
to pray in public, for he will know how to enter alone 
into his closet, and there alone with God, face to face 
with God, he will see himself in his true proportion 
to the universe, and to all time, and there he will 
learn to say, “ Our Father,” with all that the word 
Father means, and realizing that the word “ our” 
includes Japanese, and English, and German, and 
Presbyterians, and Baptists, and Northerners, and 
Southerners, and Republicans and Prohibitionists. 
He will be able to pray, “ Thy kingdome come,” and 
not merely, “ Long live my earthly nation, or denomi- 
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nation or party.” He will be able to pray, “ Thy will 
be done,” realizing that God’s will can only mean a 
pure individual life, using every power and appetite 
and human desire as God meant it to be used, realiz- 
ing that God’s will can never mean injury to one child 
for the benefit or pleasure of another. And, for the 
sins he is conscious of having committed, he will 
learn to pray, with sorrow, as a little child who has 
done wrong, “ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us”; that is, out of the 
love of thy great heart, not because of satisfied jus- 
tice, “ for thou knowest my frame, I am but a weak 
child, but I know thy love, that thou wilt forgive.” 
When we as a nation accept this much of our Mas- 
ter’s teaching then may we call ourselves Christian. 
And we, as Friends, in our renewed study, must 
seek a true revival, must look about us at our own 
professions by which we guide our lives, and at the 
inmost principles on which we base our daily actions, 
and purge away the false as bravely as George Fox 
purged the false from the profession of religion that 
he had been taught to revere, as bravely as Jesus 
purged the orthodox religion of his day, whose lead- 
ers he called “ blind leaders of the blind.” And we 
must come, through our study, to the actual personal 
communion, face to face with a holy God, and stand- 
ing, I and God alone, to ask, “ What wouldst thou 
have me to do?” Then will we solve our peace prob- 
lem, our temperance problem, our social purity prob- 
lem. For my religion is my relation to God, not the 
form by which I perform a so-called worship one day 
in a week. When we thus learn religion, then will we 
know that those “ sabbaths and those solemn assem- 
blies ” which are used to satisfy the man into a be- 
lief that in attending to them he has served God, are 
“an abomination and an iniquity.” Those sabbaths 
and assemblies which are used to turn from physi- 
eal work, well done, according to God’s laws, in or- 
der to learn more of our holy God, our Father, and 
to commune with him, those are sabbaths and assem- 
blies holy indeed. Eveanor Scorr SHARPLES. 


AT LUNDY’S GRAVE. 


[The following, which is taken from the Ram’s Horn (Chi- 
cago), where it appeared under the title, “ Wanted—Benjamin 
Lundys in Temperance Reform,” was written by Alonzo E. 
Wilson. Our friend, David Wilson, of Winona, IIl., who brought 
it to our attention, writes: 

The writer, who is one of three Prohibition Legislators in the 
Illinois Legislature, made a temperance speech at Clear Creek 
Yearly Meeting House, and while there wandered down to the 
silent assembly of the dead. As he sat by Lundy’s tomb he 
wrote the lines of this communication. It is with pleasure I 
send it to you for insertion. The day will come in the near 
future when the life and acts of Benjamin Lundy will be more 
sought after than at present, for he had a most tragic life, and 
built far better than he knew from the aid he got from Gar- 
rison and the others. Some of his descendants live near his 
tomb, and continue in his faith.] 


The other day in a cold rain a friend drove me 
through the mud and wet to a country cemetery in 
Putnam County, IIl., that I might have the rare privi- 
lege of standing by the grave of a distinguished 
American patriot. Under a sighing pine I read from 
a small moss-covered stone this inscription: 
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BENJAMIN LUNDY 
DIED 
auGcust 22, 1839 
AGED 
50 yrs. 7 Ms. 
18 ps. 


The younger generation will ask, “ Who was he?” 
but their grandfathers of Eastern stock will at once 
recognize the name. Encyclopedias honor him with 
a page or more of biography, and in many biographi- 
cal works of Sumner, Phillips, Garrison and others he 
is frequently mentioned. He was born in New Jer- 
sey and was small and in delicate health. At Wheel- 
ing, when nineteen years of age, he was a saddler, and 
was there awakened against the slave trade. He was 
in business at St. Clairsville and Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, 
and several times lost his property. Once it was de- 
stroyed by a mob. In Baltimore and other places, as 
was convenient he published the first abolition paper, 
“ The Genius of Universal Emancipation.” In 1839 
he moved to Lowell, Ill., where he was taken with a 
fever and soon died. This is what the biographer 
would say, but what did he do? 

Benjamin Lundy was the first man in America to 
come out on the rostrum and assail the sin of slavery. 
He was the pioneer in that movement of wonderful 
agitation that shook America in the early days. One 
calls him “ the morning star of liberty.” He did im- 
mense service and suffered great hardship and sacri- 
fice in order that by speech and in his paper he might 
arouse the American people. He was an explorer 
with an irresistible passion and purpose which pushed 
him forward. He had humanity and not geography 
as his goal. He tramped through the Middle and 
Western States, traveling 25,000 miles in ten years, 
5,000 miles of which he walked. Nineteen States and 
Hayti were visited. Everywhere he formed anti-slav- 
ery societies, and within three years these organiza- 
tions in North Carolina alone had a membership of 
more than 3,000. He kindled the fires of anti-slavery 
all over the land. New England was invaded. A 
young man named Garrison, twenty-three years old, 
was editing the first temperance paper published in 
the United States. Unheralded and unknown a stran- 
ger entered Boston with a message which changed the 
whole purpose of this young editor’s life. It was Ben- 
jamin Lundy. Great historic movements are born, 
not in the whirlwinds, but in the agonies and enthu- 
siasm of grand, heroic spirits. From the meeting of 
these two splendid Americans dates the beginning of 
a new epoch in American history. Lundy had discov- 
ered Garrison and enlisted him in the war against 
slavery and for the saving of the Union. 

To-day Benjamin Lundy is almost forgotten. He 
sleeps in an obscure country graveyard, “far from 
the madding crowd,” with no costly monument to 
mark the spot. Aside from Lincoln’s, our greatest 


monument in Illinois was erected in memory of Love- 
joy. His tragic death won Phillips, but this was nine 
years after Garrison had given up the temperance re- 
form for the anti-slavery movement. It is quite prob- 


able i 


2at Garrison helped to win Phillips, and we 





know that these two men did more than thousands of 
others to kill slavery. 

Lundy was a forerunner, a sort of John the Bap- 
tist, crying in the wilderness, the first voice that 
startled the nation. Physically weak and apparently 
without influence he started out as a mere boy to do 
his part, and he labored well. Lundy was simply an 
American citizen in his place and doing his duty. To- 
day in the battle against the liquor traffic we need 
every man in his place, consecrated, heroic, and per- 
sistent, to enlist the Garrisons, Phillips and Lincolns 
in the Temperance Reform. The liquor evil is the 
enemy of us all. Let us work incessantly, with enthu- 
siasm, never relenting in our efforts until God helps 
the voters of this nation to kill the legalized drink 
traffic. 


PRESENT-DAY CHRISTIANITY. 


Goldwin Smith, the veteran scholar and publicist, 
who was one of those who welcomed our Friends’ 
General Conference to Toronto in the summer of 
1904, discusses in recent letters to the public press 
his attitude toward the Christian religion. Of these 
letters the New York Sun says editorially: 

“ * Never in his life, so long and scholarly, has Mr. 
Goldwin Smith reached and stimulated so many 
minds as he is doing in these discussions.’ The sub- 
ject to which they relate, continues this editorial 
writer, can now be treated with a more perfect can- 
dor and from a larger and broader view than ever be- 
fore since the advent of Christianity, this being 
‘a period of religious revolution,’ and the public mind 
‘more open and more judicial concerning questions 
of religion than at any past time.’ The writer con- 
tinues: 

“< Even twenty-five years ago expressions of doubt 
as to religious dogmas fundamental to Christianity 
and of the supernatural premises on which all relig- 
ions are founded would have been dangerous material 
for printing in a daily newspaper which reached the 
great public. Now we find that the letters of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith are welcomed, even where there is 
opposition to theit suggestions—in the camp of relig- 
ious faith no less than in the sphere of religious doubt. 
This is because the author evinces always a profound 
religious spirit in himself. His work is not destrue- 
tive, but is rather directed to the discovery of some 
method of reconciling the religious sentiment or con- 
science with scientific demonstration. That is, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith does not find in existing religious dog- 
ma and assumption a reasonable basis on which to 
build conviction; or, at least, so we interpret his state 
of mind.’ ” 

In answer to accusations of atheism which are 
bound to come from certain quarters against any one 
who gets outside of the traditional ruts in his theo- 
logical thought, Goldwin Smith frankly explains his 
position: 

“ My attitude, and I apprehend not mine alone, is 
that of one who has heard the words of the Founder 
of Christendom on a hillside in Galilee. No miracle 
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was needed to confirm belief in his words, nor was 
any performed by him on that occasion. Of dogma 
nothing fell from his lips. 

“ The evidence of Christianity to people of my way 
of thinking is the character which it has produced and 
the effect which its approximate influence has had on 
the progress of mankind, notwithstanding all the ad- 
verse forces, including the perversion of religion itself 
by popes, inquisitions, Jesuits and fanatics of various 
kinds. No other creed, Buddhist, Mohammedan or 

tousseauist, has shown such power for good. 

“*T express myself with caution lest I should be 
mistaken to vilify reason, which is indeed the only 
faculty we have to judge concerning anything, even 
revelation itself; or be misunderstood to assert that 
a supposed revelation cannot be proved false from 
internal characters.’ So says Bishop Butler, of all 
apologists the greatest. If reason has been given us 
by the Author of our being as our guide and our sole 
guide to truth, are not the discoveries of science and 
criticism as really revelations as though they had been 
dictated to an inspired penman or proclaimed amid 
the thunders of Sinai ? 

“As to dogma, the whole structure apparently rests 
on the Mosaic account of the Creation and of the Fall 
of Man. Without the fall there could have been no 
room for the Incarnation and the Atonement. But 
who, in the face of the discoveries of science, can con- 
tinue to believe in the Mosaic account of Creation and 
the Fall of Man? 

“T would not say anything by way of retort or in- 
fuse a single drop of gall into the discussion. It is 
very easy to sympathize with the clergy in their 
alarm at the spreading doubts. But they who should 
be our guides, unfortunately for us all, are fettered 
by ordination tests, and they can hardly look without 
prejudice on the simple pursuit of truth, which nev- 
ertheless, if God speaks to us through our reason and 
our conscience, instead of being atheism is obedience 
to the command of God.” 

That this is not Goldwin Smith’s attitude alone, 
nor alone of religious people outside of the religious 
societies and churches, is shown by a correspondent in 
the Sun who signs himself “ Chur¢hman,” and whose 
knowledge of Goldwin Smith has been acquired 
wholly through his writings. He says: “ Mr. Goldwin 
Smith is, in the widest sense of the word (not the full- 
est), a Christian, and ought to be a churchman,” 
[meaning, of course, an Anglican or Episcopal 
churchman]. This because: . 

“(1) He accepts the Sermon on the Mount; the 
crux of Christ’s law (not Paul’s theology nor Dean 
Farrar’s apologetics, but the law of kindness, pa- 
tience, justice, mercy and self-sacrifice—therefore 
Christianity). 

““(2) He keeps the Ten Commandments.” 


Man awakens for himself an interest, a suspense, 
a hope, almost a confidence that something important 
is about to happen, that something is in preparation, 
that man is not an end, but merely a way, an interest, 
a bridge, a great promise.—Nietzsche. 


CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWERS.* 


A portfolio has found its way to our desk contain- 
ing an artistic collection of twelve of the common 
wild flowers of California roadsides and fields, repro- 
duced in their natural colors by the Ives Process from 
exquisite water color drawings by Elizabeth Hallo- 
well Saunders. The flowers are printed separately on 
heavy white paper, and brief descriptions of them are 
interleaved on dainty tissue. The collection would be 
enjoyed by any lover of flowers, but to one who has 
visited the land of sunshine it brings back many 
happy memories. 

The prickly phlox, with its rose-pink blossoms and 
sharp, spine-like leaves, is evidently a first cousin of 
our mountain pink. The pale yellow cream cups, 
drooping shyly on their slender stalks, are like buds 
of the poppies in an old-fashioned garden. The fiery 
Indian paint brush is a western cousin of the painted 
cup with which we are familiar. The Mariposa tulip’s 
petals, marked with lines and dots and eye-like spots, 
explains its name, for “ mariposa ” is Spanish for but- 
terfly. The yellow monkey flower, with its wide-open 
corolla, is lovely enough to deserve a more poetic 
name. The wild heliotrope, so prized by the bees, 
does not tell us by its looks that it lacks the fragrance 
of its cultivated sister. The pale-pink shooting star, 
its petals turned back like the cyclamen, is a favorite 
with the children, who fight mock battles with it as 
our children do with violets. The scarlet bugler, 
with its vivid tubular corollas, reminds us of the coral 
honeysuckle that clambers about old-fashioned coun- 
try porches, but it really belongs to the snapdragon 
family. The wild pansy, having two of its golden- 
yellow petals dashed with brown, is a good substitute 
for our blue violet. The magenta-hued head of the 
owl’s clover reminds us of the crimson clover of the 
farmer’s field, but the Spanish name, which means 
“little broom,” seems more appropriate. The 
brodizea, or wild onion, carries its clustered lilac blos- 
soms on slender, swaying stalks, amid the wayside 
grasses and on the sunny hillsides. Last of all, and 
best beloved by those who have seen whole fields full 
of it, is the California poppy, with its clear yellow 
petals, whose satiny sheen is the despair of painters 
and the delight of those who look simply to enjoy. 


Euizasetu Luioyp. 


LIGHTENING LOADS BY LAUGHTER. 


Blessed is the man who can keep a light heart. A 
sense of humor in the difficulties and impediments of 
life is a saving thing. “ These hillsides are terrible,”’ 
said a young man, contemplating an almost perpen- 
dicular field that was to be cultivated, “ but they are 
fine for potatoes. If you run the rows up and down, 
all you need to do in gathering them is just to scratch 
a hole at the bottom of the row and hold down your 
sack and let the whole row slide in.” ‘“ Yes,” said 
another who had trouble with his eyes; “ my father 
told me not to worry over squint eyes. They were 


*“ California Wild Flowers.” Published by William M. 
Bains, 1019-21 Market Street, Philadelphia. $1.50, postpaid. 
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good for cutting bean-poles. When I was cutting one 
pole I could be picking out another.” When, toward 
the close of his life, Dr. Trumbull lost the use of his 
legs, he was accustomed to say, with characteristic 
twinkle of his eyes, that he was glad it had come at 
that end, for he would rather lose three legs than 
one head. “ What can’t be cured must be endured,” 
says the cynical proverb. Nonsense! What can’t be 
cured can be enjoyed, made light of, laughed over, 
compelled to add to the joy of life-—Sunday School 
Times. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON HELPS 
FOR 1906. 


As has previously been explained, the present pur- 
pose of the General Conference Committee on First- 
day Schools is to provide, as rapidly as its opportuni- 
ties will permit, a supply of lesson helps for teachers 
in all grades of First-day school work, and it should 
therefore be remembered that such lessons and out- 
lines as are issued are designed not for current use 
only, but to be preserved as text books in work for 
which they may be adapted until such time as they 
can be revised, replaced or supplemented. The in- 
tent of this letter is to briefly state what helps will be 
available, so far as at present planned, during the 
year 1906. 

PRIMARY GRADES. 


To meet a quite general demand it is proposed to 
issue, as early in the year as practical, one or more 
series of outlines and suggestions for the use of teach- 
ers in very youngest classes. 

The primary lessons published in Scattered Seeds 
will be continued on essentially the same lines as 
heretofore, and these are éndorsed and recommended 
by the committee. 

For older primary classes the “Bible Hero 
_ Studies,” issued in 1904, are most valuable, and 
schools not having a supply of these can procure them 
in limited quantities from the committee. 


INTERMEDIATE AND OLDER GRADES. 


The two series of lessons designated as “ Bible His- 
tory Series ” and “ Ethical Lessons,” at present being 
issued, were planned, each to cover a period of two 
years, consequently their publication will continue 
regularly through 1906. Each of these series will be 
found to comprise a complete, consecutive study, and 
consequently a class taking up either should begin at 
the first of the series. Schools not provided with the 
necessary back numbers for this can obtain them 
upon application. 

The time does not appear to have arrived for issu- 
ing anything more comprehensive for those desiring 
to study the organization, testimonies and history of 
Friends than the outline appearing in the General 
Outline of the Graded Course, with which all schools 
are already provided; but this has been used during 
the past year by many teachers who have found it an 
exceedingly satisfactory basis for their work. 

Some classes have taken up the study of the Bible 
as literature, availing themselves of the hints as to 
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topics and references, appearing in the Graded 
Course Outline, but these and others are desiring fur- 
ther suggestions in this line of study, and the 
Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER proposes to publish a series 
of helps caleulated to meet this demand. 

For classes considering social problems the studies 
in Local Philanthropy appearing in the Graded 
Course Outline are found to be comprehensive and 
suggestive. 


ADULT CLASSES. 


The series for adult classes, whose publication has 
continued now through several years, reaches its 
completion with the last of the lessons on 
the “Society of Friends,” issued during 1905, 
and no new series to immediately follow this 
has been planned. Many classes which have 
been pursuing these lessons have not yet com- 
pleted their use, because of the shortness of their 
school term or for other reasons, and these will be 
pleased to find material for the coming year in the 
lessons yet unused. For those classes desiring some 
other basis for their work during 1906 there is an 
abundance of material from which to draw. The fol- 
lowing are suggestions: (1) The “ Ethical Lessons,” 
now being published, have been found satisfactory in 
a number of adult classes during the past year and are 
readily adapted to use in any such class. 

(2) The study of “ Local Philanthropy,” as pub- 
lished in the Graded Course Outline, will be found 
valuable for adult work. 

(3) A study of the Bible as Literature, with the 
help of the notes as they will appear in the Lyrettr 
GENCER, will prove timely in many classes. 

Applications for lesson leaves already issued, or 
requests for any change in the regular supply of cur- 
rent issue, should be addressed to the publication 
office of the committee, 140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Schools or classes desiring further 
information or suggestion as to lesson helps are cor- 
dially invited to appeal to the committee, addressing 
either as above, or the chairman at West Chester, Pa. 

It should be clearly understood, as explained 
above, two sets of lessons only will be regularly issued 
in quarterly form during 1906, viz.: the “ Bible His- 
tory Series” and “ Ethical Lessons,” and schools 
must regulate their request for supply accordingly. 
The new primary outlines will probably not be issued 
in quarterly form, but further announcement will be 
made concerning them in due time. 


Hersert P. Wortn, 
Chairman First-day School Committee. 








“He was an educated rather than a tutored 
youth,” says a biographer of one of the significant 
characters in recent American politics. 


As soon as we act on the principle of looking for 
the latent good in others, we are rewarded by finding 
far more than we had any reason to expect.—Feliz 
Adler. 
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We are always disturbed because we cannot stop 
the evils that we recognize all at once, and inclined to 
drift with the popular current because of our infini- 
tesimal strength in resistance. This is human, but 
it is not Christian. We need the supreme faith of 
the very early Christians, that a handful knowing the 
truth could overcome the world. These pioneers did 
not succeed according to their expectations, but their 
profound faith in the strength of their apparent weak- 
ness has changed the earth as an abode for man. We 
voice no new thought as to the proper spirit and 
method of Christmas gift giving, but we reiterate the 
caution to which we need to listen until we learn to 
give only when prompted by heart motives, to make 
our purchases early, and to refrain from extravagance 
or any deflection from the Friendly spirit of modera- 
tion. 





PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 16, 1905. 








Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 


Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


GIFT GIVING. 


Wirn the approach of Christmas the question of 








gift giving is irresistibly urged upon us whether we 
wish it to be so or not. And so great has become the 
pressure upon human society in our midst, which this 
seemingly beautiful custom exerts, that with each re- 
turning season it seems suitable to urge upon Friends 
the necessity for maintaining a testimony in favor of 
simplicity and moderation in their conformity to es- 
tablished custom. 

In planning our Christmas offerings we ought pri- 
marily to remember Lowell’s aphoristie line: “‘ The 
gift without the giver is bare.” And when in no 
sense can we give ourselves with our gifts, we have 
a sufficient reason for discontinuing the habit of be- 
stowal or exchange. The giving of Christmas pres- 
ents as a matter of barter or of social obligation, is a 
travesty upon the Christ-like spirit of love out of 
which the custom grew. The world outside of Quak- 
erdom is alive to this fact and ready to welcome relief 
from the thraldom of precedent. 

There is a precious and beautiful side to the Christ- 
mas custom of bestowing material tokens of remem- 
brance and regard upon our friends and kinsmen, and 
of sharing our plenty with the children of need. 
There is much that is Christ-like in the feeling which 
prompts such action, and it well befits the memorial 
season. We do not urge a return to the severe cus- 
tom of ignoring Christmas and its usages which our 
forefathers felt was best for them. But we feel that 
according to our present light, and in view of pres- 
ent-day conditions, we have a testimony to bear 
against the extravagances of the season, the oppres- 
sion and overstrain of employees, and the un-Christ- 
like habit of giving that we may receive again, or 
paying past debts of presentation. 

The beginning of more consistent conditions in 
this as in everything else is with the individual. 
Every person who bases his Christmas gifts purely 
upon his desire to show his regard for, or to add to, 
the pleasure of others, becomes a contributor to the 
needed change in popular custom. If, in addition to 
a return to the primitive basis of Christmas gift giv- 
ing, he will see that in procuring his mementos he 
does not become a factor in the oppression of clerks, 
drivers, mail carriers and messengers, he is entitled 
to be considered a public benefactor, even if the 
sphere of his influence is very small. 
















































































































































































CURRENT EVENTS. 


Edward Everett Hale, ex-Governor and ex-Secre- 


tary John D. Long, and Samuel A. Eliot, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, who were 
excluded as delegates from the “ Interchurch Confer- 


ence on Federation,” have sent out to all the churches 
of their denomination an address, which has been wel- 
comed by the press of the country and been widely 
published. It is in part as follows: 

“ We were refused admission to the meeting on the 
ground that Unitarians are not Christians. Our char- 
acters were not impeached, but our beliefs were con- 
demned as heretical. 

“ We make no controversy over this action, which 
puts, not us, but its promoters at the bar of an en- 
lightened public opinion. In view of it, however, it 
seems timely for us to affirm anew the simple truth, 
proclaimed of old by Christ himself, that righteous- 
ness of life and spiritual efficiency, rather than ortho- 
doxy of belief, is the test of Christian discipleship. 
We affirm that the doing of the will of the Master is 
the vital thing, and that beliefs about the nature of 
Christ are unimportant in comparison with practical 
obedience to his precepts. 

“The Unitarian churches of America and all who 
desire to promote pure Christianity in our land should 
be glad to be confronted by a stimulating challenge. 
Whatsoever good things these other denominations 
propose ‘to accomplish, and we deeply appreciate the 
good they do, it is manifest that, as represented by 
this action, they are both unwilling and unable to 
commit themselves to the great Christian principles 
of freedom and brotherhood. 

“Tt is for us, therefore, to urge with new insis- 
tency, and in the spirit of universal fellowship, the 
ideals of faith and conduct that lie back of all the dif- 
ferent theologies and that breathe in the true worship 
of all the churches. 

“We therefore appeal to all liberal Christians to 
put fresh courage and patient devotion in their own 
significant work. We are called upon to recognize 
that our distinctive message, which we believe to be 
and strive to make the truth of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, is still needed in all parts of the world. 
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“ By fearlessly proclaiming the ideals of a simple 
and rational Christian faith and of spiritual high- 
mindedness, by living lives of public-spirited service 
and widespread charity, by increasing the power and 
usefulness of our liberal churches and upbuilding our 
institutions, we shall help to keep in Christian disci- 
pleship those who have been alienated from all relig- 
ious connections and best promote the cause of truth, 
freedom and righteousness.” 


At the annual meeting of school directors of 
Columbia County, Pa., State Superintendent Schaef- 
fer, in speaking on “ Some Helps and Hindrances in 
Getting a Good Teacher,” said: 

“ The first hindrance in the getting of good teach- 
ers is politics. We have almost lifted our schools 
above politics. The best teacher is not too good for 
cur children. In Philadelphia I know where a good 
teacher is when I know where the ‘ward boss’ sends 
his children. When I say politics, I don’t necessarily 
mean Democratic or Republican polities, for there are 
other kinds. 

“ Church polities is another bad thing in our school 
work. This is harder to face than any other. Let 
neither politics, churches, lodges, relatives, taxpayers 
or anything else keep out the good, earnest Christian 
teacher.” 


Congressman Richard Bartholdt, of Missouri; 
State Treasurer-elect Berry, Judge William N. Ash- 
man and Dr. Scott F. Hershey, Presbyterian minis- 
ter, of Wooster, O., were speakers on the 7th at the 
thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Peace Society in the Young Friends’ Auditorium at 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 

Richard Bartholdt, leader of the interparliamen- 
tary arbitration group in the United States Congress, 
. who attended the Interparliamentary Peace Congress 
in Brussels, reviewed the progress of the peace move- 
ment during the last year and deplored the fact that 
text-books in the public schools of America uphold 
soldiers as the greatest of heroes. “ With the so- 
called Roosevelt peace at Portsmouth,” he said, “ the 
peace of the world has been nominally, but nothing 
more than nominally, established. This is the only 
kind of peace we have heretofore enjoyed. It is really 
not peace at all, but only an armistice. In every re- 
spect, excepting in the establishment of real peace, the 
world has made vast progress. The peace of the 
world to-day is very unstable, and it may be disturbed 
at any time, even by a single individual. One of the 
chief obstacles to the progress of the spirit of peace 
in our nation is in our system of education, which 
holds up every soldier as a hero. The school should 
be used to curb and not to encourage the brute in- 
stincts of children. There should not be military 
drills, and everything that smacks of war should be 
removed from the schoolroom. There is a strong feel- 
ing everywhere for disarmament, and in the future 
this problem is economical and not military. Per- 
sona'ly, I shall vote only for an increase of our navy 
that competent experts declare to be necessary for our 
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defence. It is America’s duty and privilege to set the 
example in the way of peace and justice, and square 
dealing with all nations.” Treasurer-elect Berry 
talked at the afternoon session on the subject, “ The 
Foundation of the Temple of Peace.” Judge Ash- 
man presided at the meeting. “The Place of John 
Hay in the Peace Movement ” was the subject of the 
address by Dr. Hershey. The “ convictions” of the 
Peace Society were presented by Alfred H. Love, 
president of the Universal Peace Union. These offi- 
cers were elected: President, Judge William N. Ash- 
man; vice-presidents, Archbishop Ryan, the Rev. Dr. 
Floyd W. Tomkins, Charles F. Jenkins, John M. 
Shrigley; secretary, Arabella Carter; treasurer, C. 
Penrose Hastings. 


The length of President Roosevelt’s message should 
not deter any one from reading it, for it is well worthy 
of careful perusal from beginning to end. The fol- 
lowing are the concluding paragraphs of his discussion 
of the labor question: : 

“This Government is not and never shall be gov- 
ernment by a plutocracy. This Government is not 
and never shall be government by a mob. It shall 
continue to be in the future what it has been in the 
past, a Government based on the theory that each 
man, rich or poor, is to be treated simply and solely 
on his worth as a man, that all his personal and prop- 
erty rights are to be safeguarded, and that he is 
neither to wrong others nor to suffer wrong from 
others. 

“The noblest of all forms of government is self- 
government; but it is also the most difficult. We who 
possess this priceless boon, and who desire to hand it 
on to our children and our children’s children, should 
ever bear in mind the thought so finely expressed by 
Burke: ‘ Men are qualified for civil liberty in exact 
proportion to their disposition to put moral chains 
upon their own appetites; in proportion as they are 
disposed to listen to the counsels of the wise and good 
in preference to the flattery of knaves. Society can- 
not exist unless a controlling power upon will and ap- 
petite be placed somewhere, and the less of it there 
be within the more there must be without. It is or- 
dained in the eternal constitution of things that men 
of intemperate minds cannot be free. Their passions 
forge their fetters.’ ” 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has been made 
Prime Minister of England in place of Arthur Bal- 
four, and has named a new cabinet, in which he has 
brought together all sections of the Liberal party. 
Among his appointments are Sir Edward Grey, Seere- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs; James Bryce, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland; Augustine Birrell, President 
of the Board of Education; John Burns, President of 
the Local Government Board; John Morley, Secre- 
tary of State for India; Herbert John Gladstone, See- 
retary of State for Home Affairs. The first duty con- 
fronting the new Prime Minister is the dissolution of 
Parliament and an appeal to the country, and his 
cabinet has been chosen to aid in securing a Liberal 
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victory. The absence of Lord Rosebery from the 
cabinet indicates that there will be some plan of com- 
promise on the Home Rule question that will be ac- 
ceptable to the Irish as well as to the great body of 
the Liberal party. 


On Twelfth month 6th the Parisian Senate adopted 
the bill for the separation of Church and State by a 
vote of 181 against 102. On the following day the 
bill was promulgated in the Official Journal and goes 
into effect immediately. The public worship budget 
of 1906 will be reduced from $8,000,000 to $6,800,- 
000, because of the gradual diminution of the salaries 
paid by the State to the clergy. Thus puts an end to 
the “ Concordat ” of 1801, an agreement between 
Napoleon and Pope Pius VII. The new law says that 
Church property which belonged to the State before 
the Concordat shall still belong to the State; but pro- 
vides for the lease or sale of the church buildings to 
religious associations to be formed under Government 
regulation and control. The older clergy are to be 
given small pensions; other payments to clerical bene- 
ficiaries are to diminish gradually until the support of 
religion shall depend entirely upon the voluntary con- 
tributions of the people. 


Charles J. Bonaparte presided over the opening 
session of the second annual meeting of the National 
Child Labor Committee, held in Washington last 
week. The activity of the committee at this time, ac- 
cording to Secretary Lindsay, is to promote the pass- 
age of a Child Labor bill for the District of Colum- 
bia. He says that the President has recommended a 
model child labor law for the District in order that 
Congress might set a good example to the States. 

At a recent meeting held in Philadelphia for the 
discussion of child labor, Owen R. Lovejoy, of the 
National Committee, said that in Pennsylvania chil- 
dren under fourteen have been found in every col- 
liery investigated within the last eighteen months. 
Managers are employed to produce coal at the least 
possible cost, and it is absurd to leave the enforcement 
of the law in their hands. 


Philip C. Garrett, a prominent member of the 
American Peace Society and the Peace Association 
of Friends, died last week at his home on Old York 
Road. He was one of Philadelphia’s leading philan- 
thropists and civic reformers. His work as chairman 
of the old Committee of One Hundred is a part of 
the city’s history. He was a son of Thomas C. Gar- 
rett, and was born in Philadelphia seventy-one years 
ago. He was as successful in business as he was active 
in philanthropy. He was at one time president of 
the Public Education Association and of the Sub- 
primary Society. During most of his later life he was 
a member of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
the Academy of Natural Sciences and the American 
Philosophical Society. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, the Reading and the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey have taken advan- 
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tage of the wave of reform to announce that they will 
issue no free passes next year, and other smaller rail- 
roads are falling into line. Already some disappoint- 
ed politicians are threatening obstructive legislation 
if the railroads withhold the accustomed passes. It 
rests with the people, the creators of public opinion, 
to help the railroads to free themselves from a sys- 
tem of blackmail for which in a large degree they are 
themselves responsible. 


They have been counting the babies born in New 
York city this year, and the statistician informs us 
that in Madison Avenue, from Twenty-third to Fifty- 
ninth Streets, there are but twenty-one babies under 
a year old, while in six blocks on Bayard Street, on 
the East Side, there are 102. In one block of Fifth 
Avenue mansions there is one baby to every 167 per- 
sons; on Avenue A, on the East Side, there is one 
infant to every thirty persons. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Seventh-day evening, the 2d inst., found us at 
West Grove, at which place a peace meeting was held, 
arranged for by Rebecca Moore, of the Pennsylvania 
Peace Society. Our meeting house was used for the 
gathering, which while not large was interesting. Both 
the Presbyterian and Methodist ministers were in 
attendance, and both spoke vigorously for peace. The 
Presbyterian minister was particularly insistent that 
the people be not led into sympathetic war folly even 
by the military strenuosity of our excellent Presi- 
dent. It was the first peace effort put forth in West 
Grove, and we believe is to be followed by similar 
meetings in the vicinity. On First-day our meeting 
and First-day school were attended. The heaviest 
storm of the season led many Friends to be home- 
bound, but nevertheless a goodly company gathered. 

West Grove is one of the places blessed with a new 
and attractive meeting house, of which the Friends 
are justly proud. Previous to its erection the meet- 
ing was held in the old meeting house, a mile or more 
from the village. An increased attendance and added 
interest followed the getting of the more convenient 
and attractive place of meeting. Standing well up on 
the hillside, the building itself is architecturally an 
ornament to the town, while from its commodious 
porch a splendid view is obtained of the valley which 
stretches away, and helps to make up the “ vale of 
Kennett,” celebrated in song and story. The Ortho- 
dox Friends of West Grove also have a commodious 
new meeting house. Some of these Friends attended 
the peace meeting in our house on Seventh-day even- 
ing. 


* * & 


On Fourth-day evening of last week a pilgrimage 


was made to West Chester. The occasion was a so- 
cial event held in the meeting house. The benches 
were removed from one side of the house, the parti- 
tion closed, and the room turned into a large and most 
attractive parlor, in which the West Chester Friends 
held open house for the evening. The social mingling 
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was especially enjoyable, and must help to maintain 
and intensify the Friendly interests in that borough. 
The hum of conversation was hushed for twenty min- 
utes, while a talk was given on some of the possibili- 
ties of the Quaker forward movement. Inasmuch as 
the old custom of family visits has nearly become ob- 
solete among us, it would seem the part of wisdom to 
make the meeting house itself a center of combined 
religious and social interest. West Chester contains 
a number of persons called “ ancient ” Friends in the 
olden time; that is, men and women who have lived 
long beyond the supposed allotted time of life. In 
this social gathering there were three persons over 
eighty-five, and two of them were bordering on 
ninety years of age. It was good thus to see the ex- 
tremes of youth and age meet and mingle in an inter- 
_est and fellowship which was deep and genuine. 
There is scarcely a Friendly neighborhood which 
could not with profit repeat the West Chester experi- 
ment. 
* & * 

The following: day, the 7th inst., Salem Quarterly 
Meeting assembled at Woodbury, New Jersey. The 
ancient meeting house in this place is oceupied jointly 
on First-day by our folks and the Orthodox Friends, 
a double board partition preventing the mingling of 
voices which might be heard in two meetings that 
could quite profitably be held without any partition 
or other division. To show how possible this might 
be, William Hubbard, an Orthodox minister from 
Columbus, Ohio, was in attendance, and had a free 
part in the service. One end of this meeting house 
was built in 1716, we believe. The Orthodox Friends 
have painted their part—that is, the woodwork—but 
ours remains in its natural color. Sitting under the 
quiet covering of the meeting the mind could hardly 
avoid being reminiscent. In this meeting some of the 
strong families that afterward furnished leadership 
for both branches of the Society had their member- 
ship. This was the home of the Whitalls and the 
Tatums. Here Isaac T. Hopper grew to young man- 
hood, and worshiped until he went to Philadelphia to 
learn his trade and embark in that round of philan- 
thropie activity in behalf of abolition and prison re- 
form which made him in some respects the most re- 
markable and forceful layman, if that term may be 
used, in our branch of the Society. It is a regretted 
incident with some of us that the spirit of narrowness 
and discord led the New York Monthly Meeting to 
disown this Friend. The Quarterly Meeting at 
Woodbury was felt to be an occasion of profit, and 
surely if the visitors were blessed only partially, as 
were the visited, by the opportunities of the meeting, 
it was a most helpful occasion. Bie: We: Wee 


The spirit of the older time put God outside of the 
world; the sovereignty outside of the people; author- 
ity outside of the conscience. The spirit of the new 
times has the contrary terdency; it denies neither 
God nor sovereignty, nor authority, but it sees them 
where they really are-—Paul Sabatier. 
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BIBLE HISTORY IN THE FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOLS. 


The question is often asked, “‘ Why, since the early 
Bible records belong to the prehistoric period, should 
we teach that part of the Bible to our children?” 
Jane P. Rushmore answered this in the normal class 
in Philadelphia, on the 18th, to the effect that these 
records contain examples of characters and actions 
that are fruitful for lessons of living. There are 
myths and parables in our world’s literature that 
have a far greater influence in the formation of char- 
acter than do the citation of all the historical facts of 
actual occurrences. It matters not so much that we 
effect the entrance of truth from without as that we 
find the way to the light within. 

The miraculous in the stories should not be em- 
phasized, or the lesson of the incident may be lost. 
Instead of dwelling upon the marvels of the pillars of 
cloud and of fire, impress the thought of the guid- 
ance of God that was given. 

The following pedagogical truths should be borne 
in mind: Require from a class the substance of what 
you give them. Make definite assignments to individ- 
ual pupils, and ask for the recitation at the time ap- 
pointed. Do not assign more than can be attended 
te at the coming lesson. Have attention; do not talk 
without it. Attention is a habit, a condition of the 
mind. Interest produces attention. It is folly to at- 
tempt to teach a subject which you cannot succeed in 
making interesting. 

If the lesson as printed in the series is too difficult 
for your class, go slowly and use Sarah Dawes’ 
“ Bible Stories for Young People,” or Hurlbut’s 
“ Stories from the Bible,” to make the incidents and 
characters more intelligible and interesting. Teach 
geography. Keep maps constantly in view. Names 
and location of places are often thus fixed in the 
minds almost unconsciously. Show the position of 
Palestine in the world, explain the nature of its sur- 
face, its soil, and the history of surrounding nations. 
A few moments given to this each week, with con- 
stant review, will accomplish much. 

The next lesson in this course will be given on Sev- 
enth-day, the 16th, at 2.30 p.m., in the Young 
Friends’ Auditorium, Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, 
Philadelphia. Mary Wuitsoy. 


BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Bucks Quarterly Meeting was held last week in 
Middletown Meeting House, Langhorne, Pa. Owing 
to the rain on Fourth-day the meeting of ministers 
and elders was very small. On Fifth-day the meeting 
was large, the house being well filled upstairs and 
down. The opening silence was broken by a prayer 
by Sarah B. Fliteraft, who offered thanks to God for 
all his goodness, and asked that he would give 
strength to those who were suffering from the acci- 
dent of the day before, and comfort to those who were 
bereaved. 
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David Newport spoke of the three things that had 
been vividly impressed upon him in his religious life 
—the consciousness that God is present and that he 
speaks to his children, the realization that each indi- 
vidual is accountable to God for his conduct and char- 
acter, the faith that this life is only the beginning of 
the immortal life upon which we have entered. 

Joseph S. Walton asked where we were gleaning, 
whether among the husks or in the fields of golden 
corn. He spoke of the light that came to the prodi- 
gal son, when he contrasted his condition as he fed 
upon husks, with the lot of even the hired servants in 
his father’s house, and of the joy in that father’s 
heart when the erring son returned. He said there 
are many prodigals who think they have a right to do 
as they please with their time and their talents, and 
in consequence spend their lives feeding upon husks, 
sometimes not realizing that there is anything better. 
He appealed to these to turn from their labors in 
fields that give them nothing satisfying, and go where 
golden grain is being wasted because of the lack of 
harvesters. 

Mary Travilla spoke of the need that every life has 
for silent times, and of the self-poise attained by those 
who gather strength in quiet moments, so that they 
are able to hold themselves when the hours of stress 
and confusion come. She pictured the ideal home 
life, and appealed to the young to strive to attain this 
ideal. 

Edwin A. Holmes testified to the satisfaction that 
comes to those who seek after God as earnestly as the 
hart panteth after the water brooks. Brief messages 
were also given by Mary Bonsall and Sarah B. Flit- 
craft. 

In the business meeting the answers to the first, 
second and eighth queries were read and commented 
upon. A Friend said that the lack of ministry is one 
of the causes of small meetings, and thought that a 
bad habit of criticising those who speak in meeting is 
one cause of our dearth of ministry. Another Friend 
said that the fault may lie with those who attend 
meetings. If they habitually went to meeting in the 
spirit of worship and sat together in a living silence, 
out of this silence would come ministry and growth. 
Evan T. Worthington asked whether it would not be 
possible to change the midweek meetings that are 
still held, to an hour when it would be easier for busi- 
ness men to attend them. Cynthia S. Holcomb said 
that the expression in connection with the answers 
was evidence that the queries should continue to be 
read and answered in our meetings. Several others 
said they hoped the answering of the queries would 
not be done away with. 

A communication was received from Quakertown 
Meeting, New Jersey, stating that the monthly meet- 
ing there had been formally laid down and certificates 
‘or their members sent to Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting. 

In connection with the form of a minute that was 
under discussion during the meeting, Joel Borton said 
that while minutes should be worded carefully, we 
should not allow adherence to the letter to kill the life 
of the meeting. E. L. 


DARBY MEETING HOUSE—ONE HUN- 
DREDTH ANNIVERSARY. 


The celebration of the centennial anniversary of 
the erection of the Darby, Pa., Friends’ Meeting 
House, last First-day afternoon, drew four hundred 
members of the Society and others to the ancient 
stone structure. 

Friends and those associated with them in venera- 
tion for the old building were present from Philadel- 
phia, and Montgomery, Delaware and Chester Coun- 
ties. They sat on plain, unpainted and uncushioned 
benches, that had done service for one hundred years. 
The gathering of Friends was so large that they even 
filled the quaint gallery. The minister’s gallery was 
occupied by many men and women who have long 
been active and influential in the ministry and coun- 
cils of the Society. 

Open fireplaces at each end of the long room yes- 
terday gave a homelike atmosphere to the meeting 
room. The anniversary exercises were almost en- 
tirely historical, consisting of original poems and 
papers and reminiscences of Friends who formerly, 
were either members or attendants at Darby Meet- 
ing. 
A history of Darby Meeting Houses was read by 
Morgan Bunting, of Lansdowne. The present build- 
ing is the third erected since the first Friends’ meet- 
ing was established at Darby in 1684, two years after 
the arrival of William Penn. Among the early set- 
tlers at Darby were some English Friends from the 
County of Derby. They gave the place its name, and 
very soon began holding meetings for worship in their 
homes. 

With the coming of other Friends from England 
the settlement at Darby grew to such proportions that 
private houses were too small to accommodate the 
meetings. The first meeting house was erected in 
1687. It was a log structure and stood a short dis- 
tance from the present house. 

In 1699 the question of erecting a larger and more 
substantial building was taken up. It was not fin- 
ished until 1701. This house of worship was occu- 
pied for about one hundred years. In 1700 a mar- 
riage was solemnized either in the unfinished new 
house or in the old one, at which William Penn’s 
daughter Letitia was present. 

After a hundred years this second meeting house 
began to show the ravages of time to such an extent 
that the Friends began in 1803 “ to deliberate on the 
decayed and shattered situation of our meeting 
house.” The erection of the present house was begun 
in 1804 and completed in 1805 at a cost of $3,300. 

Other features of the program were papers by Ma- 
tilda Garrigues and Israel H. Lloyd, an original poem 
by Alice P. Sellers, read by Mary McAlister; recita- 
tions by members of the First-day School and remi- 
niscences by Friends in the audience.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


As to the majority of those who to-day call them- 
selves free thinkers, they confuse religious freedom 
with irreligion.—Paul Sabatier. 
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CHANGES IN ANSWERING THE QUERIES. 


[New York Yearly Meeting in Fifth month last appointed a 
committee to consider a proposition for a change in the method 
of answering the queries; several meetings of the committee 
have been held, but as a comparatively small number attended 
the last two meetings, it was thought desirable that the other 
members of the committee and the members of the yearly 
meeting generally, should be apprised of the method tentative- 
ly approved at the last meeting. To this end it was concluded 
to publish in the INTELLIGENCER the result thus far reached. 
The importance of the subject makes it desirable that Friends 
should have ample time and opportunity to consider the mat- 
ter, so as to be able to act intelligently when the subject comes 
before the yearly meeting for its decision. There will be an- 
other meeting of the committee early in the week of the next 
yearly meeting, at which changes may be made before finally 
adopting a report. The following is the method as agreed upon 
up to the present time—Joun W. Hurcutnson, Chairman of 
the Committee. ] 


The following queries are recommended to the 
careful consideration of Friends in order that they 
may be led to an individual examination as to whether 
their practice is consistent with their profession, and 
that ministers, elders, overseers and other Friends 
may be encouraged to discharge their duty faithfully 
in extending such counsel and admonition as will tend 
to the maintenance of our Discipline. 


The queries are to be read and deliberately consid- 
ered in the yearly and half-yearly meetings, in the 
second and fourth quarterly meetings following the 
yearly meeting and in the monthly and preparative 
meetings which report to these quarterly and half- 
yearly meetings. 

In order to convey to the quarterly and yearly 
meetings a general account of the state of our So- 
ciety, preparative meetings, and those monthly meet- 
ings which have no preparative meetings, shall have 
prepared once a year, by a committee appointed for 
the purpose, a concise and comprehensive report of 
the conditions existing in the meeting during the pre- 
ceding twelve months. 


This report shall cover particularly the subjects 
comprised in the Queries, especially noting any 
change in the holding of any meeting, with such ree- 
ommendations as may seem desirable. 

Preparative meetings are to forward their reports 
to their respective monthly meetings, which may 
amend them by additions, omissions or other revision. 

Monthly meetings are to forward the reports 
adopted by them, or those received from their pre- 
parative meetings, as finally approved, or a summary 
thereof to the committee appointed as provided in 
the following paragraph. 

Quarterly meetings are to appoint a committee to 
receive these reports, prepare a summary thereof and 
present it, with such reports, to the quarterly meet- 
ing next preceding the yearly meeting. The sum- 
mary, after correction, if necessary, is to be for- 
warded to the yearly meeting. 

In all meetings reports received and those for- 
warded are to be read and carefully and deliberately 
considered, not only with the view that the reports 
shall be correct, but that Friends may individually 
examine as to the consistency of their lives and the 
pe. formance of their duties in relation to the condi- 
tions existing in the Socicty. 


THE TWO MYSTERIES.* 


We know not what it is, dear, this sleep so deep and still; 
The folded hands, the awful calm, the cheek so pale and chill; 
The lids that will not lift again, though we may call and call; 
The strange white solitude of peace that settles over all. 


We know not what it means, dear, this desolate heart pain; 
This dread to take our daily way, and walk in it again; 

We know not to what other sphere the loved who leave us go, 
Nor why we’re left to wander still, nor why we do not know. 


But this we know: our loved and dead, if they should come this 
day— 

Should come and ask us, “ What is life? ”—not one of us could 
say. 

Life is a mystery as deep as ever death can be; 

Yet—oh! how sweet it is to us, this life we live and see! 


Then might they say, these vanished ones, and blessed is the 
thought! 

“So death is sweet to us, beloved, though we may tell you 
naught; 

We may not tell it to the quick, this mystery of death; 

Ye may not tell us if ye would, the mystery of breath.” 


The child who enters life comes not with knowledge or intent; 
So those who enter death must go as little children sent. 
Nothing is known. But I believe that God is overhead, 
And as life is to the living so death is to the dead. 

—Mary Mapes Dodge. 


BIRTHS. 


WILLIS.—Tenth month 19th, 1905, to Joseph A. and Lulu 
Hallowell Willis, a son, who is named Joseph Hallowell. 


MARRIAGES. 


HENDRICKSON—MIDDLETON.—In Crosswicks Orthodox 
Friends’ Meeting House, on Twelfth month 7th, 1905, under the 
care of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, John Rogers, son of 
Joseph and Abbie S. Hendrickson, and Mary Anna, daughter of 
Joseph S. and Harriet H. Middleton, all of Crosswicks, N. J. 


DEATHS. 


COWMAN.—On Twelfth month 7th, 1905, at 10.30 a.m., 
Mary, aged over 80 years, daughter of the late Samuel S. and 
Anna Cowman. The funeral took place from her late home, 
31 West North Avenue, Baltimore, Md., on the afternoon of 
the 9th. Interment was in Friends’ Burying Ground, Balti- 
more. She was a life-long member of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, and a devoted reader of the FrrenpDs’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER. 


CLEAVER.—Near Fishertown, Pa., Twelfth month 3d, Lydia 
Ann, wife of Thomas W. Cleaver, in her 67th year; a member 
of Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meeting. 


RACHEL M. MATTHEWS. 


“The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls; 
The gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls. 


“ From scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact survives; 
The blessed Master none can doubt 
Revealed in holy lives.” 


* Reprinted in The Friend (Philadelphia) Twelfth month 2d, 
with the following note: “ Best known and loved among the 
poems of Mary Mapes Dodge is ‘The Two Mysteries,’ which 
was the favorite of her younger son—the one who died—and 
was read at his funeral. The incident on which it was based 
was a funeral at which the late Walt Whitman was present. 
A little child who sat on the poet’s knee seemed unable to 
undertsand the situation, and glanced in bewilderment first at 
the face in the coffin and then at Whitman; whereupon the 
poet said, kindly, ‘ You don’t know what it is, do you, dear?’ 


* —and added, after a little pause, ‘We don’t either.’” 
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Because of this fact it seems in some sense an obligation we 
owe to God, a way in which we can co-operate with Jesus of 
Nazareth, and an opportunity to inspire and encourage the liv- 
ing, to lay stress upon a life which has been nobly lived. 


The lives that are helpful in revealing the principles for 
which the Master pre-eminently stood, are frequently so mod- 
est and retiring that one might easily pass them by without 
due notice, as the majority of mankind in the rush of life fail 
to note the glory of God’s handiwork in the wonder, the 
majesty and beauty of the daily setting of the sun. 


It is not the one grand, glorious crowning act of a man’s 
life which should receive our most earnest attention, but the 
daily, hourly habit of thought and its consequent action, which 
make his greatest act a possibility and a success. 


Rachel M. Matthews, daughter of John L. and Esther S. 
Malsby, was born in Richmond, Ind., Second month 28th, 1841. 
She was married to Edward R. Matthews Ninth month 25th, 
1862. She has been for many years an elder in Whitewater 
Monthly Meeting, and, though not regularly nor even fre- 
quently, vet occasionally and very acceptably she appeared in 
ministry both in her home meeting and in the quarterly and 
yearly meetings. In meetings for business she took an inter- 
ested and active part. Those who have been privileged to see 
her kneeling in reverent communion with her Father in heaven 
on those few occasions when “for the sake of those who sat 
by ” she voiced the petition of her soul, know the character, 
the spirit of her devotions as she sat with us in silence, “ wait- 
ing upon Ged” for the precious food that nourishes the soul 
and strengthens us for the proper performance of the duties 
of life. She was ever faithful in the attendance and support 
of the meeting so far as her health and circumstances per- 
mitted, allowing no trivial obstruction to be an excuse for fail- 
ure in the performance of any known duty. She had the cour- 
age of her convictions and was faithful to them at the cost of 
much suffering of spirit when they were contrary to the senti- 
ment or opinions of others. Though naturally conservative, 


and fond of the ancient order of things in general, she was 
among the foremost of those who believe that one’s ministry is 
its own best and all-sufficient recommendation, and that some 
better way can be devised for the encouragement of ministry 
among Friends, and of those who are called to that service, 
than the present method of recommendation, which, given by 


one generation, is not always approved by the next, thus 
hampering rather than promoting the liberty of the gospel 
message and the freedom of its delivery. The following quo- 
tation from one of her letters to a friend shows what she held 
to be vital in Quakerism: 

“T do not desire to press my own views, but only to do my 
duty. I most certainly think that every generation has its 
work to do, and methods must be changed to suit the age in 
which we live. If it has come to that, and we are unable to 
‘mind the light’ as it is made manifest in our souls and con- 
clude that revelation has ceased, we might as well close the 
doors. I do not want to think that the Society of Friends 
must dwindle and die, when we-recognize that our views and 
principles have permeated other societies and are being 
preached from other pulpits.” 


Devoted to the interests of her own religious society, she 
nevertheless saw and appreciated good in others. 

She was by nature strong, bright and cheerful in disposi- 
tion, though she had her seasons of depression, and it was 
cause for gratitude on the part of those who loved her, when 
the “call home” came to her in the midst of the happiest cir- 
cumstances and without the pain of conscious farewells. She 
was stricken with apoplexy at the close of the evening meal, 
and in a few hours had passed beyond the veil that divides 
time from eternity. 

She leaves her husband and two daughters, Mary Emily 
Gaar, of Richmond, and Esther S. Battin, of Selma, O., with 
their families; and two sisters, Anna H. Palmer and Mary M. 
Shute, with other relatives and friends, to sadly miss her. 

Her home life was truly to be emulated. Of her married life 
of forty-three years, not exempt from the cares and trials that 
are the common lot of all, her daughter bears this testimony: 
“Not a harsh or unkind word ever passed between my pa- 
rents.” 


“ Our fathers to their graves have gone, 
Their strife is past—their triumphs won; 
But sterner trials wait the race 
Which rises in their honored place— 
A moral warfare with the crime 
And folly of an evil time.” 
Richmond, Ind. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Edward Coale and wife and daughter are spending the winter 
at Long Beach, Cal. (142 Elm Avenue), and will be glad to meet 
any Friends traveling that way. 

Hereafter Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting will be held at the 
close of the meeting for worship, instead of at 9.30 a.m. The 
meeting for ministers and elders will be held at 9.30 a.m. on 
monthly meeting day next preceding the quarterly meeting. 


A new work in Assyriology, by George A. Barton, has just 
been issued by the John C. Winston Company. It is the first 
of the publications of the “Haverford Library Collection of 
Cuneiform 'Tablets,” or “ Documents from the Temple Archives 
of Telloh.”—American Friend. 


The Literature and Social Section of the Philadelphia Young 
Friends’ Association will hold its regular meeting in the Audi- 
torium, Fifteeenth and Cherry Streets, next Second-day even- 
ing at 8 o’clock. A paper on the “ Life of Elizabeth Fry ” will 
be read and discussed, followed by music and recitation. An 
invitation is extended to all. 

F. P. SUPPLEE, Chairman, 


We have just received a communication from the new 
Friends’ colony in Canada, which says in part: “ Our Friends’ 
colony has been granted a post-office recently, to be known b 
the Quaker name Swarthmore. It has also been our privi- 
lege to erect a suitable meeting house this fall. The colony is 
now an established monthly meeting, known as Swarthmore 
Monthly Meeting. We have a good attendance of Friends on 
First-days. The Sabbath School is also well attended. Quite 
a number of our people have gone East for the winter, but will 
be back in the spring. The outlook for the colony is very en- 
couraging.—American Friend. 


Swarthmore College stockholders held their annual session 
on the fifth in the Race Street Meeting House. Isaac H. 
Clothier, in his report for the Board of Managers, said that not 
only had the $600,000 erdowment fund been completed, but an 
additional sum of $17,500 had been contributed. The last- 
named amount will be used for the erection of an engineering 
building. Howard Cooper Johnson announced that the total 
college funds at present were in excess of $990,000, with a 
strong probability of their reaching the million-dollar mark in 
the near future. The following officers were elected: President, 
Robert M. Janney; secretary, Harriet Cox McDowell; treas- 
urer, Charles M. Biddle; managers, James T. Willets, Howard 
Cooper Johnson, Daniel Underhill, Emmor Roberts, Rebecca J. 
Broomell, Elizabeth B. Passmore, Joanna W. Lippincott and 
Marianna §. Rawson. James T. Willets presided.—Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 


At Woodbrooke Settlement the spring term will commence 
on Fourth-day, First month 10th, 1906 (on which day students 
will assemble), and will conclude on Fourth month 4th, Lec- 
turers: J. Rendel Harris, M.A., D.Litt. (director of studies) ; 
Robert S. Franks, M.A., B.Litt., A. Neave Brayshaw, B.A., 
LL.B., Theodore H. Robinson, B.A., B.D., T. Bryan, M.A., Geo. 
Shann, M.A. The committee intend to lay greater emphasis 
than hitherto on the social side of the work of the Settlement. 
Occasional lectures by outside lecturers will be arranged if 
possible. The curriculum is arranged to suit the needs of the 
most elementary as well as more advanced students. No one 
need hesitate to come to Woodbrooke on account of small in- 
tellectual attainments. Residential fees: Per term, £16; for 
shorter periods, 30s. per week; for brief visits, 5s. per day. A 
limited number of exhibitions—generally of £10 per term— 
have been generously placed at the disposal of the committee 
for the benefit of students to whom such assistance may be 
of importance. Students for the spring term should make 
early application. Prospectus, and any further information, 
can be obtained on application to the warden (to whom all 
communications should be addressed), William Littleboy, 
Woodbrooke Settlement, Selly Oak, near Birmingham. 


Friends at Hancock’s Bridge, N. J., are repairing the part 
of their meeting house that has been for the most part disused 
for many years. They hope to have it in order by the last of 
this month and propose to celebrate the event with appropriate 
exercises on the Seventh-day before New Year. The plan is 
to have some exercises by the children of the First-day School 
and an address by some visiting Friend who also will attend 
the First-day morning meeting. The meeting has been estab- 
lished at Hancock’s Bridge for something like two hundred and 
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twenty-five years, and the occasion will be made something 
of an anniversary. The thought in having the repairs made 
has been, in the first place, to have a separate room for the 
primary class of the First-day School and more room for the 
library. It is also proposed to use it for some practical social 
service in the neighborhood. A club, whose object is to give 
some young people a safe place to spend at least one evening a 
week, has grown too large to meet at the private houses that 
have been entertaining it, and the Friends are going to have 
it meet in the new room at the meeting house. The exercises 
of the club consist of some literary features, some games and 
a social time. Several of the large boys of the town are among 
the attenders this winter, and an excellent work seems to have 
been started in this way, and it is especially gratifying to know 
of its being carried on in connection with a Friends’ meeting 
house. Here is a two-hundred-year old meeting house that 
certainly is laying the right foundation for another two hun- 
dred years of usefulness, in making the best possible provision 
for its primary class and in being made a center of social life 
for the young people of its vicinity. 








AN AFTER-MEETING CONFERENCE 
PROGRAM. 


[The Conference Class of Race Street First-day School, Phil- 
adelphia, has taken up as its winter’s work studies in practical 
philanthropy. The class meets at the close of morning meet- 
ing, about 11.45 a.m. The following program has been issued: } 


In order to make our practical philanthropy most effective, 
we must have an intelligent comprehension of the needs, the 
conditions both material and spiritual, of those whom we 
would help. That we may gain something of this comprehen- 
sion is the object of the following studies. We are not seek- 
ing scientific facts as an end in themselves, but we believe that 
a serious consideration of these facts will make our love for our 
fellow-men a more practical, more sympathetic, and therefore 
more helpful philanthropy than it could otherwise be. 


STUDIES IN PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPY. 
1905. 


Tenth month 22d.—* Am I My Brother’s Keeper ?” 

Tenth month 29th_—“ The Composite Character of American 
Society.” 

Eleventh month 5th.—* Immigration from Northern Europe.” 

Eleventh month 12th—*‘Immigration from Southern 
Europe.” 

Eleventh month 19th.—“ Study of a District in the South- 
east Section of Philadelphia.” 

Eleventh month 26th.—Reserved for discussion growing out 
of previous papers. 

Twelfth month 3d.—“ The Negro.” 

Twelfth month 10th.—“ The Native American in Relation to 
the Foreign Population.” 

Twelfth month 17th.—* The Causes of Poverty: An Outline 
Study.” 

Twelfth month 3lst.—* Family Loyalty and Responsibility 
in Relation to Poverty.” 


1906. 


First month 7th.—* Food and Drink.” 

First month 14th.—*“ Purity: How the Question Affects the 
Problems of Philanthropy.” 

First month 2lst.—Reserved for discussion growing out of 
previous papers. 

First month 28th—* The Moral Sense of the Great Public.” 

Second month 4th.—* Education as a Solution of the Problem 
of Poverty.” 

Second month 11th.—* Current Movements in the Education 
of Adults.” 

Second month 18th.—“ Recreations: Their Part in Philan- 
thropy.” 

Second month 25th.—Reserved for discussion growing out of 
previous papers. 

Third month 4th.—* Care for the Abnormal.” 

Third month 11th.—“ Institutional Care for the Sick.” 

Third month 18th.—* Institutional Care for the Indigent.” 

Third month 25th.—Reserved for discussion growing out of 
previous papers. ’ 

Fourth month Ist.—* Mendicancy.” 

Fourth month 8th.—“ Institutional Care for the Criminal 
Class.” 

Fourth month 15th.—* The Settlement Movement.” 

Fourth month 22d.—* Organized or Associated Charities.” 


Fourth month 29th.—Reserved for discussion growing out 
of previous papers. 

Fifth month 6th.—* What Lessons of Present Duty Does the 
Study of Practical Philanthropy Make Clear ? ” 





LONDON GROVE FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 
PROGRAM FOR THE SEASON OF 1905-6. 


Tenth month 22d—‘ Our Religious Meeting.” “How can 
this Association contribute to the growth of the meeting in 
numbers and in spirituality ?” Arthur P. Yeatman; “ What 
can I do to make the meeting of more value to every one pres- 
ent ?” Mary S. Passmore. 

Eleventh month 26th.—* The Fatherhood of God.” “ What 
does it mean to me in my everyday life ?” Edward A. Pen- 
nock; “How does it affect my relations to my fellow-men ?” 
J. Thomas Baker. 

Twelfth month 17th.—* Jesus, the Christ.” “What place 
does he hold in our religious belief ?” Florence Baker; “ What 
solution did Jesus give to the problems of life ?” Ellen Pyle. 

First month 28th“ The Bible.” “The right and wrong 
uses of the Bible,’ Sarah A. Pennock; “Do Friends make 
enough study of the teachings of the Bible ?” Amy Walton. 

Second month 25th.—“ William Penn.” “Sketch of his life,” 
Mary Clark; “Has his Holy Experiment any value in politics 
of to-day ?” Allen Cloud. , 

Third month 25th.‘ John Woolman.” “Chief character- 
istics as shown in his journal,” Oscar F. Passmore; “Can we, 
as members of society, carry our views far beyond those of our 
fellow-men ?” Emma Brosius. 

Fourth month 22d.—*“ Elias Hicks.” “His life and doe- 
trines,” Francis W. Hicks; “Is there any atoning power in sac- 
rifice ?” Robert Pyle. 

Fifth month 27th.—* Elizabeth Fry.” “Her life and work,” 
Bessie Cloud; “ What can we do to make better men of our 
criminals ?” Thomas L. Passmore. 

Sixth month 24th.—“ Art.” “Value of the beautiful,” Mar- 
gery Pyle; “Is it evident that Friends have lost anything by 
neglecting art ?” Anna T. Chambers. 

At each meeting there will be a review of current events of 
interest to Friends in this country and England, conducted by 
Mary S. Bartram. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The Zelosophie Society of the University of Pennsylvania 
was defeated on the 11th in the annual debate with Swarth- 
more College at Swarthmore. The Zelosophice Society had the 
affirmative side of the question, “Resolved, that Seantors 
should be elected by a direct vote of the people.” On the 
Swarthmore team were Caroline Hadley, R. Leslie Ryder and 
Amos J. Peaslee, the same team which will represent the col- 
lege in her intereollegiate debates with State College, Franklin 
and Marshall and Dickinson. ‘The judges voted two to one in 
favor of the negative side. This is the second year Caroline 
Hadley has been a member of the debating team. She helped 
in the winning of laurels for the college in the intercollegiate 
contests last year. 

Ihe one hundredth anniversary of the birth of William Lloyd 
Garrison was remembered in the college First-day evening in 
the hour set apart for the singing of hymns. Dean Bond spoke 
briefly of some of the events of his life, of his childhood and 
youth disciplined by hard work; of his early solicitude for the 
welfare of his mother as prophetic of his care for the op- 
pressed of all the world; of his dedication of himself in his 
young manhood to the cause of the abolition of slavery in our 
own country; of his declaration: “I am in earnest. I will not 
equivocate. I will not excuse. I will not retreat a single inch, 
and I will be heard”; of the mob of “ gentlemen of standing” 
that dragged him through the streets of Boston, and the atone- 
ment. for this violence by other “gentlemen of standing” in 
the bronze monument on Commonwealth Avenue. 

This generation’s tendency to hard judgment of his methods 
and of his spirit was opposed by reminiscences of his sunny na- 
ture that no cloud could overcast; of his matchless gentleness 
and tenderness; of the entire absence of vindictiveness in his 
feeling toward the South. Dean Bond recalled the great day of 
emancipation, New Year’s Day of 1863, when, in a jubilee 
musical festival in celebration of the day, she heard the name 
of Garrison coupled with that of Lincoln in the joyous acclam- 
ations of the citizens of Boston. 

Lowell’s poem, “The Day of Small Things,” was read by 
Miss Howell. 
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The fourth annual declamation contest for the. Andrew C. 
Pearson prizes was held in Collection Hall on the evening of 
Twelfth month 6th, Fourth-day. First place was awarded to 
R. Leslie Ryder, of Swarthmore, Pa.; second place to Nellie G. 
Davidson, of Milford, Del., and honorable mention to Mabel 
Vernon, of Wilmington, Del. The program was as follows: 

“Affairs in Cuba” (John M. Thurston), T. H. Dudley Per- 
kins; “Charles Stuart and the Burglar” (May Champion), 
Mabel Cheyney; scene from “Richelieu” (Bulwer Lytton), 
R. Leslie Ryder; “The Child Wife” (Dickens), Lois For- 
nance; “Father” (Roy Rolfe Gilson), Nellie G. Davidson; 
“Jean Valjean and the Bishop” (Victor Hugo), Mabel Ver- 
non. 

On Sixth-day Professor Hoadley and Dr. Cummings repre- 
sented Swarthmore at the meeting in New York City, called 
by New York University, for the discussion of football and its 
evils under the present rules. 

The regular meetings of the Delphic, Eunomian and Sommer- 
ville Literary Societies were held on Sixth-day evening. 

At meeting on First-day a very able sermon was given by 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, of the University of Pennsylvania, his 
leading thought being that a man’s actions rather than his 
words count. R. CT. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mep1a.—On Twelfth month 5th a regular meeting of the 
Media Friends Association was held at the Friends’ school 
house. The president, Dr. Trimble Pratt, opened the meeting 
by reading the eleventh Psalm. Roll call was next in order, 
and the meeting was pleased to have so many Friends respond 
with sentiments. 

Clara B. Miller read a paper on “Side Lights of Travel,” 
written after returning from a recent trip abroad. Next on 
the program came a selection on the mandolin by Ernest Leroy 
Green, accompanied by Miss Johns. Every one thoroughly en- 
joyed the music, and the musicians were most kind in respond- 
ing to the numerous requests for more. 

Katherine T. Townsend then read her paper on “Current 
Events of Friends,” which showed a great deal of thought and 
gave enlightenment on several subjects of interest and import- 
ance. Questions were asked and were willingly answered by 
those who wrote the papers. 

Before the meeting closed, Ernest Leroy Green rendered an- 
other selection on the mandolin, which was followed by the 
Friends mingling in a social way. The meeting then adjourned 
to meet on the 3d of First month. There were about forty-five 
Friends present. GTR. 





NEwTowN, Pa.—The Association met at the home of Stacy 
and Lavinia T. Bunn on the 27th instant. It was called to 
order by the vice-president, William Smith, and opened by the 
reading of the twenty-fourth Psalm. 

Edward Hutchinson reported in a very full and comprehen- 
sive way the proceedings of the Young Friends’ Conference held 
at Plainfield, N. J. Comments on the Woodbrooke School and 
the subject matter of Dr. Trueblood’s remarks at the Confer- 
ence upon “ Peace and Arbitration” were freely and interest- 
ingly indulged in. 

“Should the principles of religion be taught in our public 
schools?” was answered by Sara F. Cary, who, taking for her 
interpretation of religion the moral precepts taught by Jesus, 
was emphatic in her belief that they should be a part of the 
daily teaching. 

Franklin Packer gave an account of the Peace Conference 
held at Lucerne. “Current Topics” was represented by Ellie 
J. Burroughs. 

Anna Wcod read from the Discipline that portion relating to 
peace and arbitration, and supplemented her reading by some 
very pertinent comparisons between the reading of the queries 
by our English Friends and our own custom. 

Subject for consideration at our next meeting, First month 
3d: “ Give the History of the Free or Fighting Quakers,” Anna 
M. Harvey. “ Friends’ Testimony on Dress and Speech and 
Living as Related to the Present Time,” Marianna Packer. 

After roll call, interestingly responded to, and the usual 
period of silence, the meeting adjourned. 8. J. R. 


WEsT CueEstTerR, Pa.—The second meeting of the season of 
West Chester Young Friends’ Association was held on the 
29th ultimo. The president, J. Carroll Hayes, opened the pro- 
gram by reading a portion of Emerson’s “Conduct of Life,” 
after which the secretary, Jessie A. Phipps, read the minutes 
of the preceding meeting. Mary Darlington had collected quite 


a list of current events, mostly of a Friendly character, and 
recounted them in an entertaining manner. Among other mat- 
ters, she referred to the foot-ball reform movement, and of 
Swarthmore College games as played in better form than at 
some other institutions, to which a Swarthmore student present 


/ gave concurrent testimony. A further discussion on foot-ball 


followed. 

A report of Pendleton, Ind., Conference of last summer was 
given by Herbert Worth, the speaker dwelling on the outward 
features—the community, environments, transportation, ete.— 
all of which made an attractive account. 

The closing feature of the meeting was reports of the Confer- 
ence of Young Friends’ Association recently held at Plainfield, 
N. J., readily given, without notes, by William Taylor and 
J. Carroll Hayes. 

After a brief silence the Association adjourned. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

BYBERRY, PA.—The last meeting of the Friends’ Association 
was held Twelfth month 3d, with a good audience. The open- 
ing Scripture reading was the 8th chapter of Deuteronomy, by 
Elizabeth Parry. After the reading of the minutes, the report 
of the Nominating Committee was given and accepted. By this 
was shown the officers for 1906 were as follows: President, 
Harry 8S. Bonner; vice-president and treasurer, Russell Wat- 
son; secretary, Martha Knight; Executive Committee, William 
P. Bonner, John Wood, Caroline J. Atkinson, Hanna W. 
Comly and Sadie Richardson. 

Arabella Carter reported all delegates attended Plainfield 
Conference, and an excellent meeting was held. 

An original paper, by Sarah Warner Knight, who compared 
in a very pleasing manner the seasons of nature to seasons of 
life in individuals. The springtime of life, when all is brim- 
ful of life; the blossoming time, which later is matured in 
summer; autumn, with its charm and beauty brings thanks- 
giving; then, in old age, laying all aside to take upon our- 
selves the white, restful robes of winter. Remarks of appre- 
ciation of this were voiced by Joel Borton before he took up 
his subject of the afternoon, which he gave in the form of a 
paper on his trip abread, and especially to London Yearly 
Meeting. 

Words of appreciation were given by Nathaniel Richardson, 
Arabella Carter and others, and a further discussion regarding 
the need of activity among Friends here such as in England 
gave rise to the expression by Joel Borton that a program in 
advance such as held in Richmond, Ind., might be well, letting 
each member be responsible for a meeting. The program for 
next meeting embraces papers on John Hay, as citizen, writer, 
statesman and peace man. A. C. 





CHESTER, PA.—The Friends’ Association held its regular 
monthly meeting on Twelfth month 8th, in the meeting house, 
Third and Market Streets. Following a period of silence, a 
portion of Scripture was read by Rachel P. Leys. 

During the interval devoted to business Chester Cutler, the 
delegate to the Conference held at Plainfield, gave an interest- 
ing report of its sessions. 

The literary program was one of live interest. Following a 
suggestion made by the Executive Committee, a series of papers 
on the women of the Bible is to be presented during the win- 
ter. The initial paper was prepared and read by Tacie M. 
Gilbert, her subject being “ Esther,” which brought vividly to 
mind the beauty and nobility of the gentle Jewess. A paper 
teeming with interest, on “Current Topics,” was given by 
Charles Palmer, touching briefly upon events of note. Dis- 
cussion followed, in which the action taken by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in abolishing the pass system occasioned favor- 
able comment, the sentiment being that such action would be 
far-reaching in its creation of independent action on the part 
of voters, thus giving a strong impetus to reform government. 
Two referred questions were answered, that by Lillian H. 
Maris being a discussion of the attitude of the young Friends 
toward the interests of our Society, her argument being that 
the young Friends held the vital points of belief in as great 
reverence as the early Friends; that, while the advanced 
thought of to-day has modified the adherence to the letter of 
the Discipline, its spirit is as firmly upheld as at any time in 
our history. 

Rachel P. Leys discussed the question, “Is the INTELLIGEN- 
cER adhering to the advice of the Discipline in advertising 
novels?” She read the advices regarding “ books,” which dis- 
courages the reading of those only which are “ pernicious” in 
character. She defined the meaning of pernicious as “ baleful,” 
“killing,” suggesting that the choice of a word of such strong 
meaning must have been made with rare wisdom. As the 
Discipline also recommends that we provide good reading for 
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our young people, this must include many books of fiction, 
since they are classed as the world’s masterpieces, and contain 
the most emobling thoughts, and are a means of education. It 
is from such a viewpoint that we find books recommended for 
reading in the INTELLIGENCER. 

With a period of silence, the meeting closed. 


Dora A. GILBERT, Corresponding Secretary. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
FROM PUERTO RICO. 


Many Friends have kindly responded to the article I had in 
the INTELLIGENCER of Seventh month Ist, asking for Scattered 
Seeds or other literature. 

Several wrote to me while I was in the States during my 
vacation, and I now take this means of informing them my 
address is changed from San Juan to Rio Piedras. Some are 
sending literature to San Juan, and there are expense and de- 
lay involved in getting it. 

I am using all I receive in my work. Please believe I am 
very grateful for all sent. Sincerely, 


AnnetTra S. MALIN. 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, Eleventh month 20th, 1905. 





YOUNG FRIENDS IN THE MINISTRY. 


This seems to me a very important topic, and yet one rarely 
discussed in our meetings. In the early days of Quakerism the 
young people seemed to come to the front by sheer power of 
the strength of the religious fervor felt within them. 

To-day they do not seem to come forward with any special 
vigor, either for lack of force within, or lack of encouragement 
from older friends without. 

Young Friends would seem to be those from 18 to 25 years 
of age, just out of school and college, full of earnestness, zeal 
and theory, if perhaps lacking in experience, but is not this 
the exact line needed in the ministry, something to lead the 
people onward and upward to the higher things of life? 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Philadelphia.— 


Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.; First-day 
School, 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nues), 11 a.m. 

Brooklyn.— 

Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 
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Older Friends are so, engrossed in care of schools, of funds, 
and other practical questions, it would seem delightful to let 
down any bars if they do exist and let our meetings for wor- 
ship be flooded with rays of sunshine, prayer and aspiration 
from the hearts and lips of the younger members of our 80- 
ciety. 





MEMBERSHIP OF ISOLATED FRIENDS. 


{In connection with a business letter we have the follow- 
ing: } 

My parents and I count ourselves as among “ Isolated 
Friends ”—away from a meeting, and we very much appre- 
ciated the words of Wilson S. Doan in answering the article 
from “The Watchman” in this week’s INTELLIGENCER. 

Let us, as Friends, “hold fast to that which is good.” So 
often we hear the saying, “Once a Friend, aitways a Friend,” 
and why try so hard to make ourselves something else? 

Let others see our willingness to aid them and go with them 
as far as we can, but need we lose our own individuality simply 
because we cannot attend our own meetings? 

I do not believe the mission of the Society of Friends is past. 

I remain, very sincerely yours, 
Emma G. Hottoway [M.D.]. 


CHILDREN AND MEETING. 


In the country where it is difficult to get the children to- 
gether for First-day School, it is often thought unnecessary to 
take children to meeting. Would it not be better for them to 
get in the habit of going, the parents teaching them a short 
verse which they could recite? They would become more in- 
terested in the service, help them to thoughts appropriate to the 
house of God, gradually accustom them to speaking, which 
would be of great service to them when older. It is far better 
to get the younger members interested in the meeting, grow- 
ing more spiritually minded, than to be looking towards pay- 
ing of ministers. When that is done the spiritually-minded- 
ness will, to a great extent, be lost. A FRIEND. 





Dainty Foods 
Demand It 


N EVERY Receipt that calls for cream 
of tartar, soda, or baking powder, use 


the Royal Baking Powder. 
will be obtained because of the absolute 


purity and great leavening strength of the 
Royal. 


Better results 


It will make the food lighter, 


sweeter, of finer flavor, more digestible and 
wholesome. 


It is always reliable and uni- 


form in its work. 


Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 





12th mo. 16th (7th-day).—First-day 
school teachers’ normal course in the 
teaching of Bible History, directed by 


(Continued on page 800.) 


Alum and phosphate baking powders— 
some of them sold at the same price and 
some of them cheaper—will make neither 
dainty nor wholesome food. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
(Continued from page 799.) 


Jane P. Rushmore; in Young Friends’ 
Auditorium, Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., 
at 2.30 p.m. 


12th mo. 17th (1st-day).—Conference 
under the care of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor, in the meeting house at Chester, 
Pa., at 2.30 p.m. Scott Nearing, assist- 
ant secretary of the Pennsylvania Child 
Labor Committee, will give an address 
on the “ Meaning of Child Labor to the 
Citizens of Pennsylvania.” 


12th mo. 17th (l1st-day).—London 
Grove, Pa., Friends’ Association. Sub- 
ject, “Jesus, the Christ; His Place in 
Our Religious Belief,” Florence Baker; 
“ Jesus’ Solution of the Problems of 
Life,” Ellen Pyle. 


12th mo. 17th (1st-day ).—Green Street 
Meeting, Philadelphia, attended by Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Committee, at 10.30 a.m. 


12th mo. 17th (1st-day).—Girard Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Junior Conference. 
Dr. George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr 
College, will open the discussion on “ The 
Divinity of Christ.” 


12th mo. 17th (1st-day ).—After-meet- 
ing Conference at Race Street, Philadel- 
phia, at 11.45 am. “The Causes of 
Poverty.” 


12th mo. 17th (1st-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at home 
of E. B. and G. A. Capron, 42 Fisher 
Avenue, at 11 a.m. 


12th mo, 18th (2d-day).—Social meet- 
ing of Young Friends of Philadelphia, 
under care of the Literature and Social 
Section, in the Auditorium, Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, at 8 p.m. A paper on 
Elizabeth Fry; recitations, music and 
social hour. 


12th mo. 20th (4th-day).—Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, at 
Race Street, at 7.30 p.m. 


12th mo. 2lst (5th-day).—Monthly 
Meeting of Friends at Green Street, 
Philadelphia, at 7.30 p.m. 


12th mo. 2ist (5th-day).—Fishing 
Creek Half Yearly Meeting at Millville, 
Pa., at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day 
before, at 3 p.m. Millville Monthly 
Meeting, day before, at 10 a.m. Youth’s 
meeting, on the 22d, at 10 a.m. 


12th mo. 23d (7th-day).—No class in 
the First-day school teachers’ normal 
course on Ethical Lessons will be held 
this month. The next meeting of this 
class will be First month 25th, 1906. 





WASHINGTON. 
Holiday Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


December 28th has been selected as the 
date for the Personally-Conducted Holi- 
day Tour of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
to Washington. This tour will cover a 
period of three days, affording ample 
time to visit all the principal points of 
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Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


POR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient Restful Homelike 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Phone 1-33-55. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 


27 S. 9th St. (Will remove to 105 8. 9th St.) 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 S, 15th St.(4th door below Chestnut St.), Phila. 


Popular Gifts for Men 


HOUSE COATS AND 
BATH ROBES 


The largest and best-selected stock 
in the country is here. If the price 
you want to pay for a gift is between 
$3.75 and $25.00, see these, by all 
means : 


Fancy Double-faced Cloth Jackets, $3.75. 

Plain Tricot Cloth Jackets, satin-edge, $4.50. 

Fine Japanese Silk Jackets, $5.00. 

Fancy Plaid-Back Jackets, $5.00, $6.50, $7.50, 
$8.50. 

Tricot Jackets, satin-trimmed, $5.50, $7.50. 

Broadcloth Jackets, $8.00. 

Velvet Jackets, from $10.00 to $20.00. 

Oriental Silk Jackets, $20.00 and $25.00. 

Japanese Silk Dressing Gowns, $11.00. 


Domestic and English Cloth Gowns, $7.00 
to $18.00. 


Bath Robes, Turkish Toweling, $2.50 to $10. 
Blanket Bath Robes, from $2.50 to $13.50, 


KNIT GOLF BLOUSES AT $1.50 


For women—and a gift most any 
woman is sure to welcome, they are 
so handy to slip under a coat, especi- 
ally a rain-coat, and so useful on trips. 

A thousand of these at $1.50—but 
it won’t take long for them all to be 
carried away in their neat boxes for 
Christmas giving. Soft and warm, 
wrettily knitted, nicely finished. 

Vhite and colors; both high and 
V-neck. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
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interest at the National Capital, includ- 
ing the Congressional Library and the 
new Corcoran Art Gallery. “Rate, cover- 
ing railroad transportation for the round 
trip and hotel accommodations, $13.00 or 
$10.50 from Trenton,: $11.50 or $9.00 


from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points, according to 
hotel selected. Rates cover accommoda- 
tions at hotel for two days. Special side 
trip to Mount Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with 
special hotel rates after expiration of 
hotel coupon. 

For itineraries and full information 


apply to Ticket Agents, or address 
George W. Boyd, General Passenger 


Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadel- 
phia. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOURS. 


Attractive Outings During the Winter 
and Spring Under its Personally- 
Conducted System. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has arranged the following series of at- 
tractive Personally-Conducted Tours for 
the season of 1905 and 1906: 


California.—Leave New York January 
25th. A thirty-day tour by special Pull- 
man train, covering interesting points in 
the West. Round-trip rate, covering all 
expenses, $375 from all points east of 
Pittsburgh. 

Grand Canyon of Arizona.—Leave New 
York March Ist. <A thirty-one-day tour 
by special Pullman train, covering not 
only the Grand Canyon but the resorts of 
California. Round-trip rate, covering all 
expenses, $385 from all points east of 
Pittsburgh. 


Florida—Leave New York February 
6th and 20th and March 6th. Two 
weeks to three months in the Sunny 
Peninsula. Round-trip rate, $50 from 
New York, $48 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other points: 


Pinehurst.—Leave New York February 
16th and March 30th. Three days 
among the pines of North Carolina. 
Round-trip rate, covering all expenses, 
$32 from New York, $30 from Philadel- 
phia, and proportionate rates from other 
points. 


Old Point Comfort, Richmond and 
Washington.—Leave New York February 
24th, March 10th and 24th, and April 
14th. Six days in the Old Dominion. 
Round-trip rate, covering all expenses, 
$36 from New York, $33 from Philadel- 
phia, and proportionate rates from other 
points. 

Old Point Comfort Only.—Same dates 
as above. Round-trip rate, $17 from 
New York, $14.50 from Philadelphia. 

Washington.—Leave New York Decem- 
ber 28th, January 18th, February Ist and 
22d, March 8th and 22d, April 9th and 
19th, and May l7th. Three days at the 
National Capital. Round-trip rate, cov- 
ering all expenses, $12 and $14.50 from 
New York, $9 and $11.50 from Philadel- 
phia, and proportionate rates from other 
points, according to hotel selected. 

Detailed itineraries are now in course 
of preparation. For further information 
address George W. Boyd, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


